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the way down we paused to examine the early pencil drawing of a draped woman by
John which hung on the stairs. I was living in Cheyne Walk at the time and we
walked down the Vale together, For a long time Steer said nothing. Then, suddenly,
'I was interested in your drawings. Of course, they are not good drawings, because
they are too tight, but there are passages in them (and he reminded me of a particular
shoulder) which are as deadly accurate as any drawings I have seen.' Then, after a
pause, he added, 'But you know there are other masters beside Ingres. I suppose
Ingres is your master.' When I had acknowledged this, he said, 'Do you remember
that drawing by John? It was done at a time when he drew with many fines and many
of those lines were superfluous or even wrong, but then, at the last moment he would
select among them and emphasise those which were right, and so, by an act of genius,
save a drawing which, in the hands of any other man, would have become a mess and
a failure. You must learn to let yourself go, and that is what I mean by letting yourself
go.'
It would be silly for me to be brought in as a draughtsman which, alas, I am not; I
tell it as probably one of the few occasions on which Steer positively uttered anything.
I confess, for my own part, to grudging the[time taken by Steer from
painting and given to desultory teaching at the Slade, once he was inde-
pendent of the post as a source of income: but it is difficult to judge the
pros and cons from outside. Visits to the Slade had become a habit, and
to watch the growing snowball of his fortune another: to that the Slade
income contributed. Tonks's letter to the Provost, however, was no mere
official tribute: in one to A. M. Daniel, in which he speaks with deep
feeling of the break with his students he adds:
Steer, particularly taking into consideration his natural inaction, has, in his conduct
to the school, been remarkable. It has counted much for making the pkce what it is,
and making him what he is.
A colleague at the Slade, Mr. George Charlton, in a letter to me con-
firms this tribute:
, *. The point I should like to see recorded (and only his colleagues, perhaps, really
were awaje of it), is that he was very largely the 'Brains* of the Skde. Tonks certainly
deferred to Steer's opinion, as you know, most of the time, especially so in the School
I imagine Brown felt much the same, though he had retired just before I joined the
staff. Steer had a large say b most of die prizes and other awards. He was very usefit
behiad the scenes...
Steer's own word, in a letter to the Secretary of University College, was of
Services in the past which have always been regarded by me more in the
light of pleasure than work*.1
1 It is wholesome to remember that the French reform of English school-practice
introduced at Westminster and the Skde had itself the seeds of academic petrtfacrion,,'
namely drawing to a standard scale, independent of the student's distance from the
model. At Westminster, for my own part, I dropped the regulation 'Ingres' sheet and
charcoal for pencil and paper of a natural size and Sickert's introduction of the sams
practice in hts Chelsea classes led to its adoption at the Slade.